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REPORTS. 

The Journal of Germanic Philology, edited by Gustaf E. 
Karsten. Vol. II. 

Pp. 1-7. James Taft Hatfield (Evanston, 111.) discusses Uhland's 
Earliest Ballad and Its Source. In a note-book containing some 
of Uhland's earlier poetic attempts is to be found his first ballad, 
Das Lied vom armen Vater. Ein Harfnerlied aus einem unvoll- 
endeten Gedichte, a poem of little poetic value, yet of interest in 
that it makes clear certain steps in Uhland's poetic development. 
It is the first step towards ballad-writing and away from his 
earlier, cruder 'moralizing school poetry.' The source is Das 
Schloss in Oesterreich, which appeared in the first volume of the 
magazine Deutsches Museum (1776). Uhland was acquainted 
with this magazine, and by it his interest in older German litera- 
ture was aroused. The situation and the verbal coincidences in 
the two ballads are so similar that there can be no doubt about 
the connection between them. The author also traces a number 
of phrases in Uhland's later poems to this old German ballad. 

Pp. 7-14. G. L. Kittredge (Harvard University), in Notes on 
Elizabethan Plays, points out two old and hitherto unnoticed 
occurrences of the proverb ' While the grass is growing.' One is 
in Reliquiae Antiquae, I 208, and the second, much earlier, in a 
letter printed in the Epistolae of Petrus de Vineus, lib. II, cap. 53, 
and by Huillard-Br€holles, Hist. Diplomat. Friderici II, 6, 128. 
(2) Kittredge proves by parallel passages that Thomas Preston, 
author of Cambyses, may have been the author of Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamydes, usually ascribed to other authors. (3) The 
source of the plot of Sir Gyles Goosecappe (in Bullen, Old Plays, 
3, 1 ff.) is shown by examination of its plot and a number of 
parallel passages to be Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde. The 
latter has undoubtedly influenced the dialogue of the play. 
(4) The source of the plot of Hey wood's The Captives; or the 
Lost Recovered the author finds in a well-known Old French 
fabliau of Le Pretre qu'on porte, already represented in English 
by the Mery Jest of Dan Hew of Leicester (Hazlitt, Early Popular 
Poetry, 3, 130 ff.). 

Pp. 14-28. J. W. Broatch (Yale University), in the article The 
Indebtedness of Chaucer's Troilus to Benolt's Roman, investigates 
the question as to whether Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde owes 
more to Guido da Colonna after Boccaccio's Filostrato or to 
Benoit de Sainte More's Roman de Troie. The passages, seven- 
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teen in all, cited by Skeat to prove that Guido was a 'direct, 
though secondary source for the Troilus' are examined in detail, 
with the result that none of them, according to Broatch, proves 
the claim of Skeat, and 'some even go far absolutely to disprove 
it.' Chaucer knew Guido and used him, but not in Troilus 
and Criseyde. Three passages cited by Herzberg, occurring in 
Benoit, though not in Guido, and six others of a similar character 
are adduced, all of which go to show that Chaucer must 'have had 
Benoit before him when composing the tale of Troilus.' 'A more 
extended and spiritual treatment of the same theme would show 
more decisively ' that Chaucer followed Benoit rather than Guido. 

Pp. 29-31. Otto B. Schlutter (Hartford, Conn.) reprints side 
by side, for the sake of comparison, Aldhelm's Runic Alphabet, 
and a Runic alphabet in the Codex Regius, 338, fol. 90. 

Pp. 31-3. Otto B. Schlutter, in an article On Old English 
Glosses, contributes some new conjectures regarding readings in 
Old English glosses. 

Pp. 33-100. Paul O. Kern (The University of Chicago), in 
Das Starke Verb bei Grimmelshausen: Ein Beitrag zur Gram- 
matik des Friihneuhochdeutschen, presents the tabulated results 
of an elaborate investigation of the strong verb in the printed 
works of Grimmelshausen. 

Pp. 100-2. George Hempl (University of Michigan), on Der 
See und die See, notes that ' the distinction in the meaning of the 
word according as it is masculine or feminine is comparatively 
recent,' and arose in literary language. The word was originally 
masculine, but the northern Germanic tribes developed the 
feminine instead. As their use generally referred to 'sea,' the 
feminine gender prevailed for this meaning. In Southern Ger- 
many, however, the masculine gender survived as applied to the 
only large body of water existing in the interior, that is 'lake.' 
'Later the grammarians formulated the distinction,' though the 
Southern Germans occasionally use the masculine for 'sea' and 
the Northern Germans die See for 'lake.' 

P. 102. George Hempl contributes a short note on Middle 
English wq : wo, as a Middle English rhyme-test, a subject dis- 
cussed by him in J. G. Ph. I 23 f. 

No. 2. 

Pp. 149-99. Charles H. Whitman (Yale University), in The 
Birds of Old English Literature, gives a list of over one hundred 
and forty bird-names mentioned in Old English literature and 
glosses, and makes out sixty-seven species which were then resi- 
dents of Great Britain. The author has classified them into : 
I. Indigenous Wild Species ; II. Domestic Fowl ; III. General 
Terms, Foreign Species, etc. ; and has followed each species 
through O.E. literature, citing the glosses or works in which the 
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names occur. An Old English, a Latin, and a Modern English 
index makes the collection a very practical one and of value to 
students interested. 

Pp. 199-203. H. S. Napier (Oxford University, England), A 
Fragment of the Ancren Riwle, reprints a single leaf, containing 
sixty-four lines (date 1330-40). of the Middle English Ancren 
Riwle, the dialect of which points to the southwestern part of 
England. The leaf is the fragment of an old binding, cut on one 
edge and quite illegible on the second page. The original has 
been restored with the help of Morton's edition. 

Pp. 203-13. Jefferson B. Fletcher (Harvard University), Huon 
of Burdeux and the Fairie Queene. The article, which is the first 
to trace in any detail the influence of the French romance (trans- 
lated about 1525 by Lord Berners under the title of The Boke of 
Duke Huon of Burdeux) upon Spenser's Fairy Queen, limits 
itself to a comparison of the first book of Spenser's poem with the 
original French chanson de geste. The comparison, arranged 
in parallel columns, takes up only the plot of the two works 
compared, leaving detailed comparison for later publication, when 
the author promises to prove verbal similarities. The author 
concludes: "Unless I am mistaken, then, Spenser drew from 
Huon of Burdeux the chief outlines and characters of his romantic 
fairy world, . . . and in the first book of his poem follows step by 
step the dramatic presentation of the same motive as developed in 
the original chanson de geste of Sir Huon." 

Pp. 213-34. Francis A. Wood (Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa) contributes notes on the Etymologies of some thirty Ger- 
manic words and related forms in other languages, tracing them 
to original simple roots, according to the principles laid down by 
him in J. G. Ph. I 280 f. 

Pp. 234-9. George Hempl (University of Michigan), on 
Skaekja, Karl, Kerl, Kegel, etc., adds some further information 
and corrections to an article on the same subject by him in J. G. 
Ph. I 342 f., which bear out the original claims as to the connec- 
tion of the words. 

No. 3. 

Pp. 283-323. Philip S. Allen (University of Chicago), on 
Wilhelm Muller and the German Volkslied, the first of a series 
of articles on Muller. After giving a list of Miiller's poems, upon 
which the article is based, and the rather scanty bibliography 
concerning Muller, the author shows why Muller, whose poems, 
set to music by Schubert and others, are more commonly sung 
than read, is so widely known among the Germans. The reasons 
of this popularity are because, in the first place, he is a poet 
of wine, a poet of freedom, the vagorum archipoeta who 
appeals particularly strongly to the Germans with their migratory 
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instincts. Then, because of the kinship of Miiller's poems with 
the older Volkslieder and of the development by Miiller of 
'poetical form as a vehicle of dramatic expression along lines 
already laid down by Goethe and Uhland.' Finally, his popularity 
is due 'to the simple individuality of the poet himself.' The 
present paper tries to establish the thesis that ' an evident kinship 
exists between the older Volkslieder and the lyrics of Miiller,' 
taking the Des Knaben Wunderhorn as a 'convenient standard by 
which to determine this kinship.' A Volkslied the author defines 
as ' a song from whatever source, of whatever form, sung for a 
long time by all kinds and conditions of people . . . The time of 
composition, the author, the form are means of classifying, but 
the real arbiter after all is vox populi' Popularity during two 
generations establishes the claim of a song to being a Volkslied. 
The time for making Volkslieder has not gone by, as the author 
shows by citations. Allen traces the development and growth of 
the appreciation of popular poetry, especially in Germany, where 
the Romantic School kept alive the interest in the Volkslied, 
though the poems of its earliest members failed to catch its spirit. 
The Wunderhorn, though not the first collection of Volkslieder, 
was the first to present a great mass of them, notwithstanding its 
careless compilation and its large number of spurious ballads. 
This publication influenced immediately both the language and 
the form of poetry, and made the propaganda of the Volkslied 
one of the tenets of the Romantic School. In the opening 
decades of the century 'a great store of Volkslieder was the 
stock-in-trade of the average lyricist,' and all the greater poets 
became conscious imitators. 

Miiller never departed from the style of the Volkslied, not only 
in his best known ballads and songs, but not even in his religious 
verses nor in his verses on foreign models and Greek songs. 
Miiller's life and environment explain this love for the folksong in 
all its various phases. He 'scarcely wrote a line from first to last 
which did not betray the influence of the Volkslied.' His short 
life explains the unity of Miiller's work. His poetry lacks the 
pessimism due to disappointing experience, as it also lacks the 
caution of maturity. Allen protests against grouping together 
Miiller and Eichendorff and making him the ' creature of Goethe, 
Uhland or Eichendorff.' To the Wunderhorn must be attributed 
the paramount influence upon Miiller, though 'he was not bounded 
by the Volkslied, but made the Volkslied as wide as his own 
horizon. Although the emotions depicted in his poems were not 
real emotions, still their unreality does not exclude them from 
being a modern Volkslied, for sincerity is not necessarily a sine 
qua non of the modern Volkslied.' Miiller's songs are widely 
sung and are therefore Volkslieder, though 'they are as widely 
different from the ancient Volkslied form as democracy is from 
the feudal system.' But it is to be remembered that the character 
of the Volkslieder is continually changing. In a following article 

23 
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the writer proposes to discuss in detail the obligations of Miiller 
to the Volkslied, which will throw a good deal of light upon 
Miiller's position in literature. 

Pp. 323-59. Frederic Ives Carpenter (University of Chicago), 
Thomas Watson's 'Italian Madrigals Englished,' 1590. Watson 
must be regarded as a minor master of metrical form in his 
day. He 'was one of the reformers of our versifying in the 
Italianate and Petrarchan direction.' He attempted to establish 
the Petrarchan tradition in English poetry by his Hecatompathia 
or Passionate Centurie of Love in 1582 and by his First Sett of 
Italian Madrigalls Englished. The latter have never been pub- 
lished as a whole. Though they have very little intrinsic poetic 
value, still their historic interest is considerable. They are re- 
printed here from the copy in the British Museum (shelfmark C 
130). Half of these madrigals have 'no further connection with 
their Italian analogues than is supplied by their musical setting in 
common, unless in some cases the mood or motif m the English 
was suggested from the Italian.' 'Some eight or ten others were 
apparently suggested in whole or in part from the Italian. Some 
three or four others may fairly be termed free translations from 
the Italian words which appear with the original music' Two 
madrigals assigned to Byrd may have been written by Watson 
and set to music by Byrd, or possibly written by Byrd. The 
choice of so many madrigals from Marenzio, the best of Italian 
madrigalists, tends to show that Watson possessed a highly 
cultivated musical taste or was assisted in his selection by 
some professional musician, possibly Byrd. The sources of the 
reprinted madrigals are indicated, and the most important refer- 
ences in them are explained. The madrigals follow the strict 
syllabic system rather than the rhythmical or accentual. The 
authors of the Italian originals, except in one case, are identified. 
A brief account of Italian composers is given. 

Pp. 359-63. Arthur S. Napier (Oxford, England), On Some 
Old English Ghost-Words, shows that the Old English forms toste 
'frog, toad,' and taxe 'toad' are one and the same word — namely, 
tosca, toxa (or possibly fern, -see) ; and that fornefa (in most Old 
English dictionaries) ought to be struck out, together with the 
feminine fornefe, as they really stand for two words, for nefena. 
Napier aiso points out that a fruitful source of confusion in Old 
English glosses lies in the fact that frequently a word is indicated 
by only a few letters sufficient to indicate its meaning to the Old 
English reader. For instance, lac is given as 'medicine': it is, 
however, an abbreviation of lacnunge. A number of ghost- 
words cited by Napier are the result of a misreading of the 
manuscripts. 

Pp. 363-70. O. F. Emerson (Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O.), The Letters of Edward Gibbon. The new edition 
of Gibbon's Letters (1896) was heralded as containing a large 
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number of new letters, and it was generally thought by implica- 
tion to be a complete collection. Emerson supplements the 
collection by two lists, sixty letters in all, the first containing 
thirty-six letters by Gibbon, found in his Miscellaneous Works 
(1796, 1814), which letters 'are by no means lacking in value.' 
The second list contains letters by Gibbon published in Le Salon 
de Madame Neckar, a few from The Gentlemen's Magazine, from 
Notes and Queries, and from Campbell's Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors. Seven further letters are said to be at Port Eliot. 
Emerson also gives a list of other interesting letters written to 
Gibbon, which are omitted in the new edition. While praising 
the edition for its admirable text, notes and index, still Emerson 
regrets the omission of the letters cited. 

Pp- 37°~74- George Hempl (University of Michigan), The 
Origin of the Runes. 'This paper (read at a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association in Charlottesville) is intended to 
give a very brief account of the discovery of the key to the 
question of the origin of the Runic alphabet.' The complete 
treatment is promised later. Hempl protested in 1895 against 
Wimmer's theory of its origin — namely, from the Latin alphabet — 
and others have protested since ; but no other theory has been 
proposed as a substitute. By changing the order of the runes 
and then closely examining this order and the form of the runes 
in detail, Hempl reaches the conclusion that the ' runes are based 
on a Western Greek alphabet differing but little from the Formetto 
alphabet and that in the direction of certain Western alphabets, 
for example, the Venetic, the East Italic (or Sabellic) and the 
Gallic; and the adoption of this alphabet by the Germanic people 
took place about 600 b. C, at which time the chief changes that 
differentiate Germanic speech from the remaining Indo-European 
languages had taken place.' 

No. 4. 

Pp. 429-54. Jefferson B. Fletcher, Areopagus and Pleiade. 
'The purpose of the paper is to emphasize a certain paral- 
lelism between Ronsard's Pleiade and that literary club to which 
Spenser in his letter to Harvey of October 5, 1579, gives the 
name of Areopagus. It will not be possible to produce the lines 
of this parallelism to do it justice ... I hope at least to show 
cause why two dominant schools of literature in the second half of 
the sixteenth century should not be studied apart.' The pro- 
nunciamento of the Pleiade issued in 1549 was Du Bellay's La 
Deffence et Illustration de la Langue francoise. The English Poet 
of Spenser, the tenets of which can be inferred from ' E. K.V 
reference in the Shepheard's Calender, and which were probably 
embodied in Sidney's Defense of Poesie, appeared in 1579 as the 
program of the English school. It has been generally held that 
there is a relationship between the French and English school, 
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due, however, to a coincidence. Fletcher maintains that it was 
more than a coincidence ; ' it was a conscious following of the 
French group by the English.' He shows surface analogies 
between the Pleiade and the Areopagus, a personal friendship 
between Ronsard, who was generally popular in England, and 
Sidney, and lays stress upon the envy felt by Queen Elisabeth of 
'the lustre which Ronsard in Paris and Tasso at Ferrara were 
shedding upon their respective sovereigns.' He also calls atten- 
tion to the peculiar name of the English club, probably suggested 
by that of the French, and holds that these facts make probable 
an analogy between the clubs. A broad comparison of the 
purposes and performance of these literary coteries establishes 
more surely the probable identity of the clubs. This comparison 
the writer makes by quotations of similar passages taken from 
their programs, by tracing out the doctrines promulgated by each 
club, and by discussing the character of the various poetical 
products of these doctrines. As there is no third source known 
for these analogies, there must have been a conscious imitation of 
the French by the later English club. 

Pp. 454-528. John McLaren McBryde, Jr. (Hollins Institute, 
Va.) presents an elaborate study of Cowley's Davideis. 'The 
purpose in resurrecting this almost forgotten epic of Cowley's is 
to show in some slight way the growth of the religious epic prior 
to Milton and the part which Cowley took in its development.' 
In the first section of his article the writer gives Cowley's Biog- 
raphy, in the second discusses the familiar letters of Cowley 
(which appeared in Fraser's Magazine, vols. XIII and XIV), and 
proves them spurious. The section on the David Theme in 
Literature preceding Cowley gives a list of extra-scriptural tradi- 
tions and legends concerning David, and besides a long list of 
early morality plays, later dramas and poems on the same theme 
in the literature of England and Europe. McBryde gives hasty 
sketches of Bishop Bale's God's Promises and Hans Sachs' plays, 
and analyzes quite at length the works of Guillaume de Saluste du 
Bartas (d. 1590), a strong Protestant and follower of Henry IV of 
France, whose principal work is an almost complete history of the 
Old Testament in verse, and was translated into English as early 
as 1591. Comparisons between the Davideis and Du Bartas' 
work demonstrate that Cowley's design and that of the French- 
man were wonderfully alike, and that Cowley owed much to the 
latter. Other English works on this same theme are analyzed, 
but no influence, or only a general influence, to these works can 
be traced. In the section Cowley and Milton, the writer makes 
clear certain influences of Cowley upon his greater successor. In 
a few paragraphs poems concerning David subsequent to Cowley 
are treated rather generally. The detailed comparison between 
the Davideis and Crashaw's Sospetto D'Herode leads McBryde 
to the conclusion that 'while the proofs are not conclusive, it 
seems more probable that Cowley the younger poet . . . should 
have borrowed from a translation of the popular Marini (provided 
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it was then in MS) rather than that Crashaw with his original 
before him should have borrowed from Cowley's poem.' In a 
chapter Cowley and Virgil the writer investigates carefully the 
relations of the two poets, and finds that to Virgil Cowley owes 
more than to any one other writer. Both Marini and Cowley are 
indebted to the Aeneid, 286 f. (the episode of Alecto's visit to 
Turnus), Cowley having also used Fracastor's Joseph and Fair- 
fax's Tasso. Finally, in a brief discussion Cowley's indebtedness 
to other classic poets is shown — namely, to Statius, Ovid, Claudian 
and Hesiod. 

Pp. 528-44. Benjamin Ide Wheeler (Cornell University), on 
The Origin of Grammatical Gender, takes as his point of starting 
Brugmann's monograph on the Nature and Origin of the Noun- 
Genders. After reviewing briefly the old theory of noun-gender, 
as being due to personification and subsequent sexualization, and 
the theory offered by Brugmann as a substitute — namely, that the 
distinctive endings originally had nothing at all to do with sex, 
but acquired the meaning of sex by being applied accidentally to 
objects having sex, and afterwards becoming productive endings 
with a distinct meaning of sex — Wheeler urges the following 
objections to the latter theory. It can not be accepted in place of 
the old, because it lacks concrete cases to prove it. It furnishes 
a possible explanation for stems in -a, but none for those in -ia, 
nor for words not belonging to any well-defined suffix-class. 
'There is altogether lacking any account of the psychological 
motive through which words of different ending should have been 
grouped into a psychologically determined class involving a 
denotation of sex. The difficulty is increased when we seek for a 
process by which nouns of different stem, as in -a and -i (-?"«), 
should come to recognize each other and unite in a group — a 
group marked by no grammatical symbol or mechanism, and in 
no way recognized by the language.' The cases of assimilation 
noted in living Indo-European languages are all under the guid- 
ance of an external symbol or sign, the article, pronoun or 
adjective. The imperfect rudimentary grouping of word-forms, 
carrying a like idea or involving any relationship, is created or 
maintained under the protection and patronage of some compacted 
category of form. But the author insists: 'The psychological 
grouping from which the phenomena of analogy result is never a 
grouping on the basis solely of meaning, nor on the basis solely 
of form, both are involved in every case.' 

On general principles the writer holds it 'improbable that the 
categories of sex-gender originated from within the nouns them- 
selves, which by their very nature directly indicate the objects for 
which they stand, and which may not be expected to require for 
the identification of the object such an indication of sex as is, for 
example, eminently convenient in words of shifting application 
like the personal pronouns he, she, it.' Hence he takes up in 
detail a theory propounded by him in 1889 and amplified by 
Henning and Jacobi, which maintains that the development of 
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grammatical gender in the noun had been determined by the 
inflections of the pronoun. The pronoun possesses the opportu- 
nities for the development of categories distinguishing sex-gender. 
Since gender was originally not indicated in verb or noun, its 
origin naturally ought to be found in the pronoun or adjective. 
This a-priori theory is confirmed by existing facts in non-Indo- 
Europ. languages with imperfectly developed systems of gram- 
matical gender. English ' presents an almost perfect illustration 
of dependence upon the pronouns for special mechanism in the 
indication of sex.' A large number of examples are cited in 
English which show in every case that 'there is in English no 
grammatical gender of nouns. The distinctions of real and 
metaphorical sex belong to the objects and not the names.' 
Words like poetess, he-goat are makeshifts, and no exceptions. 
The same is true of the Greek 17 8e6s, 17 vrjaos, etc., which can not 
be explained from the point of view of grammatical gender. 
' They are the fragmentary retention of an early type and status 
existing before the sex-gender inherent in the pronoun had created 
a concord of the adjective and grafted itself upon those suffixal 
classifications of the noun which, as a result of the engrafting, have 
come to exhibit the phenomena of grammatical gender.' 

Wheeler, taking as a basis of investigation compound nouns, 
proposes a new theory for the explanation of the Indo-Europ. 
neuter nouns in o?n. These nouns he considers as original forms 
of individualized -nouns representing 'the passive recipient . . . 
in distinction from the bearer and exponent of the action repre- 
sented in the .y-forms.' ' In this character and with this value the 
two sets of forms (-s and -m) became crystallized in the paradigms 
of those nouns which, through loss of the "thematic vowel" (see 
Streitberg, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. XXIV), provided a great 
part of what are now the masculines and feminines of the third 
declension.' When the feeling for the nominative case as gram- 
matical subject had been evolved, 'words which by virtue of their 
value as denoting things had been chiefly used in the w-form, so 
long as the verb was usually the name of an action set forth in an 
actor with the .y-form, now began to appear as nominatives and in 
this m form which had meanwhile come to be identified with their 
substance. In this they were aided by the analogy of the neuters 
of the first stratum (namely, mass words like said, which in 
general formed no plurals), which knew no difference between 
nom. and ace. forms.' Brugmann's theory of om-iorms Wheeler 
rejects entirely. This theory of Wheeler explains why only the 
<?-declension has a characteristic neuter ending, why in all neuters 
nom. and ace. agree in form, why the likeness in ending of the 
neuter nom. and masc. ace. is limited to the <?-dedension. If this 
theory be accepted, then the most fundamental and oldest classi- 
fication of Indo-Europ. nouns is 'that of the oldest neuters, 
represented historically by the third deck neuters, on the one 
hand, and the individualized o-, i-, w-stems on the other.' It is a 
classification analogous to that between definite and indefinite 
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in other languages, 'recognized as representing a first crude 
impulse, which, through the engrafting of the notion of sex-gender 
inherent in the pronoun, is capable of yielding the phenomena of 
grammatical gender.' 

'The connection between pronoun and noun was established by 
means of the adjective,' which 'agrees with the pronoun rather 
than the noun.' Adjectives were names of shifting application 
like the pronouns, and like them were aided in their denotation of 
objects by an indication of sex. The pronoun made use of she- 
forms, one of which, sa (Gk. rf), is the source of the feminine 
a-ending. Another form, Indo-Europ. si (syd), may also furnish 
the clue to the origin of the fern. z'(z«)-suffix. 

The ^ of the nominative had nothing to do with gender. The 
a-form was introduced into the adjectives of the ^-ending to aid 
the precision of denotation when an object of female sex was 
referred to by such a noun-adjective. When once it was possible 
to modify the adjective, it was an easy step to the nouns. If once 
' a group of words had fastened the notion that -a referred to sd 
and femininity, other words in -a by virtue of the folk-instinct for 
like notions in like forms would be constrained into yielding 
some vaguely-felt folk-etymological connection with the idea of 
femininity. Undoubtedly in certain cases personification would 
help the analogy and would aid in bringing form and idea into 
harmony.' Throughout the history of Indo-Europ. languages 
gender remained an imperfect blending of two systems of classifi- 
cation. 'At one extreme classification was based on meaning, at 
the other on form.' Wheeler adds a bibliography of the general 
subject. 

Volume II of the Journal contains the usual number of book- 
reviews on a considerable range of subjects. Of these, two are 
especially suggestive and valuable. One by C. von Klenze 
(University of Chicago), concerning Literature on the Nature- 
Sense, which contains part of an extended bibliography, with 
very helpful comments, dealing with the appreciation of nature 
among the poets and writers of various nations and ages. The 
other, by J. M. Manly (Chicago University), is a review of Alois 
Brandl's Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England vor Shake- 
speare (Strassburg, 1898), which contains a large amount of new 
information, besides a carefully detailed criticism of each play, 
with its notes and readings. 

The fourth number of this volume contains a portrait and 
tribute to the memory of Professor George A. Hench, one of the 
editors, who met his death in an accident, October 16, 1899. 
Professor Thomas, an old friend and colleague, gives an account 
of his life and professional work, and offers a high personal 
tribute to his character, to which all who have known Professor 
Hench will heartily subscribe. For all who knew him have truly 
lost an inspiring example and a sympathetic friend. 

Yale University. GUSTAV GRUENER. 
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Philologus, LV (1896). 

I, pp. 1-19. O. Crusius : Litteraturgeschichtliche Parerga. III. 
Kleobuline, Kleobulos, and Aisopos. IV. Alkaios and Anakreon 
— a defence of the usual chronology against recent attacks of 
Beloch and others. 

II, pp. 20-38. O. Immisch: Zur aristotelischen Poetik. Study 
of an Arabic translation of the Poetics through the Syriac, Cod. 
Par. 822 A, saec. XI ineunt. 

P. 38. Cr. : Ad Iuliani Epistulam VIII, p. 377, D. He follows 
Babrias ; cf. Ep. 58 (59), p. 444 B. 

III, pp. 39-45. J. H. Lipsius: Zu Hyperides Rede gegen 
Athenogenes. Discussion of legal points. 

IV, pp. 46-61. W. Schmid : Kritisches und Exegetisches zu 
Euripides' Kyklops. 

P. 61. W. H. Roscher supplements Philol. LIII 362, con- 
cerning the legends of the birth of Pan, that Mythograph. Gr. I, 
p. 257 shows a contamination of two different genealogies. 

V, pp. 62-72. R. Fuchs: Zu den Epidemien I des Hippo- 
krates. 

P. 72. C. Haeberlin: Eurip. Helena 1155-1160 D, emends to 

h UptafilBas y cure fpiXonToXe/xovs. 

VI, pp. 72-122. G. F. Unger: Umfang und Anordnung der 
Geschichte des Poseidonios. Examination of Suidas' statement 
that Poseidonios' big work in 52 books continued Polybios' 
history to the war of the Cyrenians and Ptolemy. 1. The last 
year of Polybios is found to be late 146-145 b. c. from the 
universal history, but 140-139 from the Greek. 2. The last year 
of Pos. is 86 b. c. 3. The arrangement. 4. Dates of the frag- 
ments cited, with the number of the book. (Continuation, pp. 
245-56 : 5. Date of the journey to the ocean is shown to be 
70 B. c.) 

P. 122. Cr. : Cornelius Gallus aufeiner agyptischen Inschrift. 
Notice of a trilingual insc. publ. by J. P. Mahaffy in Athenaeum, 
1896, No. 3568, p. 352. 

VII, pp. 123-53. J. Zahlfleisch : Die Metaphysik des Aris- 
toteles das einheitliche Werk eines Autors. His conclusion 
(p. 153) is: It is probable, from the lack of references to this 
work in his other writings, that it was composed by A. towards 
the end of his life, at a time when he was too much occupied by 
various business matters to take the pains to preserve even 
externally, in style and arrangement, the unity of the whole. 

P. 153. C. Haeberlin : Herod. VI 19, suggests for the second 

Verse of the oracle: dy\a eXapa for dyXaa 8apa. 
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VIII, pp. 154-9. B. Kubler : Recisamenta critica. Bell. Alex., 
2 notes ; Bell. Hisp., 11 notes ; Caes. Bell. Civ. I 6. 6 ; Cic. in Cat. 
I 13. 3 and 17; etc. 

IX, pp. 160-69. W. M. Lindsay: Die Handschriften von 
Nonius Marcellus, I— III, with stemma. Lost archetype of the 
7th-8th century, the original of F 3 (if not the arch.) of the first 
generation; L of the second; (H 2 PVE I— II med.) F and the 
excerpt MSS of the third; while H'E (II med. Ill) come from F. 

P. 169. M. Krascheninnikoff: Zu den Scholia BP in Ger- 
manic, p. 103, Breysig. 

X, pp. 170-79. A. Milchhoefer: Athen und Thukydides, II 15, 
combats Dorpfeld's view (Athen. Mitth. XX, S. 161 ff.) as to the 
location of Dionysion iv Alfivtus and the Enneakrunos. 

P. 179. E. Ziebarth : Kritische Randnoten aus Handexem- 
plaren Hermann Sauppes. III. Zu Xenophon. Conviv. (10 
notes) ; Agesil. (9). 

Miscellen. — 1, pp. 180-81. F. Hiller von Gaertringen: Heros 

''Enneyios in C. I. A. I 194-225 (429-8 B. C.). 

2, pp. 1 8 1-5. K. Zacher: Die erhohte Biihne bei Aristophanes, 
Vesp. 1514, 1342; Eq. 148 f. ; Acharn. 732 are adduced against 
Dorpfeld's theory. 

3, pp. 186-7. C. Haeberlin : Noch einmal Besantinos (v. Philol. 
54, p. 310). 

4, pp. 187-8. H. Stadler : _ Ein ungedrucktes Dioskorides- 
fragment, from a Munich MS mentioned by Marcellus Virgilius 
in 1518 in his commentary to Diosk. [On p. 382 he corrects 
statement : it was published in 1478, at Colle in Toscana.] 

5, pp. 189-91. P. de Winterfeld : Ad scriptores latinos coniec- 
tanea. Auct. de dub. nom., p. 93. 1 (Haupt); Manilius, I 371 ; 
Jac. Petron. fr. 37 ; Calp. Flacc. decl. 49 ; Apul. anechomen. 1 2 ; 
18 ; 20. Ale. Avitus, c. 6. 394. 

6, pp. 191-2. O. Rossbach: Der Pithoeanus des Phaedrus. 
Excerpts, written before Havet's critical edition. 

XI, pp. 193-6. R. Reitzenstein ; Leukarion bei Hesiod (cf. 
Philol. 54, 395). Hesiod ap. Etym. Gud. wrote AtvKaplavt ; the 
oldest tradition as to the descent of the Locrians knew a Leu- 
karion but no Deukalion. 

XII, pp. 197-212. W. Heraeus: Sublimen, gives the MS 
support for such an adverbial form, and accepts Ritschl's 
etymology from litnen as possible. 

P. 212. Cr. : Babrius, CXXIII 1 und die Collationen des 
Athous, which has ma xpvaa. 

XIII, pp. 213-44. J- Marquart : Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
von Eran (continued from Philol. 54, 489-528). 5. In criticism 
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of Faustos of Byzantium. 6. Hazarapet. 7. The old Persian 
calendar. 8. 'Apraloi. 9. Erymandus. 10. Haraiwa. Supple- 
mentary notes. 

XIV, pp. 245-56. Continuation of VI, p. 73, q. v. 

XV, pp. 257-76. W. Soltau: Die Entstehung der Annales 
Maximi. I. The oral utterances of the pontifex were, ace. to Cic. 
de Or. II 13. 52, towards the end of the fourth century b. c. put 
on the tabula dealbata, potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi. 
The accretion of many secular and purely political facts led the 
pont. max. Q. Mucius Scaevola, ca. 120 B. c, to collect their 
contents into 80 books. II. The chief element of the Annales, 
so far as they concern the history of the 4th~5th cent. b. C, was 
simply the fasti consulares. 

XVI, pp. 277-306. A. Baumstark : Die zweite Achilleustrilogie 
des Aischylos. (a) <AjjiriSe9> with a chorus of 12 captive girls 
belonging to Achilles, (b) Memnon with chorus of 12 daughters of 
Helios, (V) Psychostasia with chorus of 12 Pleiades. This trilogy 
was presented in 468 B. c, losing to Sophokles. 

XVII, pp. 307-17. E. Graf: Zu Aristophanes Froschen. 
Critical notes. Holds that the play was enlarged for a second 
staging. 

P. 317. H. Deiter: Cic. Philip. XIV 5. 13 impetus (gen.) 
crimen inuidiaque quaeretur ? 

XVIII, pp. 318-40. L. Gurlitt: Handschriftliches und Text- 
kritisches zu Cicero's Epistulae ad M. Brutum. A. (a) The 
northern transmission of 'lib. I' ; (6) of lib. II (really the begin- 
ning of lib. IX). B. The Italian transmission. C. The critical 
apparatus. 

XIX, pp. 341-52. H. Bliimner: Textkritisches zu Apuleius' 
Metamorphosen. 

XX, pp. 353-84. O. Crusius : Grenfell's Erotic Fragment und 
seine litterarische Stellung. Text. The piece is in free and 
varied rhythms, and may be classed as a lyric mime — hilarodia 
( Athen. 620-1 B) — of which Simos of Magnesia was the master ; to 
which class, perhaps, the Roman cantica are to be referred. 

Miscellen. — 7, pp. 384-7. W. M. Lindsay: Der Salamanca 
Epiktet — the edition of 1555. 

8, pp. 387-9. F. Miinzer : Der erste Gegner des Spartacus — 
C. Claudius C. f. Glaber (ace. to a senatus consultum for Oropos), 
and the other known facts. 

9, pp. 389-91. W. Schmid: Zu Terentius, Adelph. 55-6, 
restores to 

Nam qui mentiri aut fallere suum erum aut patrem 
Audebit tanto migis audebit ceteros. 
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10, pp. 391-2. Th. Stangl: Zu Cic. de Orat. II 321, rursus 
instead of the rursum of the archetype. 

XXI, pp. 393-415. B. Heisterbergk : Municeps. 1. Defini- 
tion of Paulus and Festus; 2. of Aelius Gallus and Isidorus (cf. 
p. 408). Two distinct kinds : those who settled in Rome and 
received some part in the civic rights of the Romans, and others 
who not in Rome but in their own towns were designated 
municipes, because they had filled public office. The inference is 
that the word municeps was twice coined from different causes 
and indifferent places; then an attempt was made to reconcile 
the uses. 

XXII, pp. 416-32. H. Diintzer: Eine Reisesatire und eine 
Reiseepistel des Horatius. Comparison and discussion of Sat. I 5 
and Ep. I 15. 

P. 432. H. Deiter: Liuius XXII, emends 17. 2 to flammae 
ex capite optae\ 46. 5 ante alias, nearer P than Madvig's alios; 
57. 5 existunt_/<?r insistunt (Madvig's exeunt*). 

XXIII, pp. 433-6. L. Radermacher: Ein metrisches Gesetz 
bei Babrios und anderen Iambendichtern. In the case of mono- 
syllables before the penthemimeres of the iambic trimeter, a 
syllable long by nature regularly follows one long by position. 

XXIV, pp. 437-61. B. Maurenbrecher: Tibullstudien. Rela- 
tion of the MSS; stemma (p. 448); the five branches of the 
transmission may be seen from the stemma on p. 461. 

XXV, pp. 462-73. C. Weymann : Beitrage zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Litteratur. 1. Gregorios Thaumaturgos. 2. 
The Vita Martini of Sulpicius Severus. 3. Petrus Chrysologus. 
4. Reading of the classics in the later period (a. d. 413-430). 

XXVI, pp. 474-90. T. Baunack: Neue Bruchstiicke gorty- 
nischer Gesetze. Two new fragments found in 1895 near the 
great inscription. They do not belong to the great inscription, 
nor to one single inscription, nor are they by the same hand. 

XXVII, pp. 491-540. Th. Zielinski: Excurse zu den Trachi- 
nierinnen. 1. The Herakles of the Zeus-religion. 2. Lichas. 3. 
Herakles' love for Iole is his first and only breach of faith. 4. The 
present. 5. The love-charm. 6. Iole. (Continued, XXX, pp. 

577-633. q- v.) 

XXVIII, pp. 541-60. R. Issberner: Dynamis und Themis. 
The Greeks designated a tone by its thesis ; the absolute pitch of 
a tone, by its dynamis; its independent relative value in its 
octave, in its scale. There is also given an explanation of the 
Ptolemaean tabellae and their terminology. 

XXIX, pp. 561-5. O. Crusius: Die illustrierten Terenz- 
handschriften und Tacitus, Dialogus XX. According to Leo 
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and others the ultimate source of these illustrated MSS is the 
'ATTimava anoypcufya. M. Aper in Tac. Dial. 20 says : nee magis 
perfert in iudiciis . . . antiquitatem quam si quis in scaena . . . 
Turpionis Ambiuii exprimere gestus uelit, which Cr. takes to 
refer to current illustrations. 

P. 565. O. Cr. : Der Tanz der Manaden. Vergil's simile, 
Aen. VII 373-7, comparing Amata's movements to those of a 
top, shows that the Bacchantes must have whirled about in a 
round-dance. 

Miscellen. — 11, pp. 566-8. E. Holzner: Zu den Fragmenten 
der griechischen Tragiker. 

12, pp. 568-71. C. E. Gleye: Zu Q. Curtius Rufus. Seven 
passages. 

I 3> PP* 57 I_ 3- M. Krascheninnikoff: Epigraphisches. 1. 
Fifeltaresl ', C. I. L. I 603, he takes to be corrupted from inspecta 
re with a dittographic final 5 from ffg. sei. 2. Sefitius{socurlalisY), 
C. I. L. IX 4549 = sefitius s. c. curialis, i. e. a corruption of Suffe- 
tius, or possibly a vulgar form. 

14, pp. 573-5. M. Manitius: Zur lateinischen Sprichwort- 
litteratur. Additions to Otto from the epistles of Columban, 
Boniface, el al. 

15, pp. 575-6. P. Knapp: Zu Eurip. Kyklops, vs. 152. 

XXX, pp. 577-633. Th. Zielinski: Excurse zu den Trachi- 
nierinnen (continuation of XXVII, pp. 491-540). 7. The oracle. 
8. Deianira. 9. The poison. 10. The Herakles of the Trachinae. 
n. Time of presentation, on metrical and internal grounds; this 
is either the oldest of Sophokles' tragedies, or certainly not much 
later than the Antigone. 

XXXI, pp. 634-53. A. v. Premerstein : Ueber den Mythos in 
Euripides' Helene. Summary on p. 653: Two sources are used ; 
on the groundwork furnished by Stesichorus he has tried, with 
less success, to build the same action which he presented to the 
Athenians in his brilliant Iphigenia among the Taurians. 

XXXII, pp. 654-88. E. Drerup: Zur Textgeschichte des 
Isokrates. Accompanying facsimile of Cod. Urbinas gr. m, 
saec. X, and Cod. Vatic, gr. 65, anni 1063. 

P. 688. R. Fuchs: vfayeladat. This word can also mean 
praedictum esse, as Theophr. hist plant. 1. 2. 3. 

XXXIII, pp. 689-94. K - Kalbfleisch : Zu Galenos. 

XXXIV, pp. 695-726. O. E. Schmidt : Die handschriftliche 
Ueberlieferung der Briefe Cicero's an Atticus. 

XXXV, pp. 727-31. G. Schepss: Pseudepigrapha Boethiana. 

XXXVI, pp. 732-48. J. L. Herberg: Bibliotheknotizien. 
1. MSS of the Gospels in Siena. 2. Greek MSS in Piscenza, 
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Bergamo and Montecassino. 3. Codices Sauiliani. 4. Inventory 
of the Archivio di S. Pietro. 5. Greek MSS in SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo and in S. Antonio. 

Miscellen. — 16, pp. 749-51. H. S". Jones: Zur Geschichte 
Athens. 1. Archestratos. 2. Drakontides. 

17, p. 751. W. Schmid; Taeirava in Papyr. Grenfell., No. LIII. 
Perhaps = 'ass, donkey.' 

18, pp. 752-4. L. Mendelssohn: Zum griechischen Lexikon. 
There are no such words as d<ppovr[£eu> and bpa^lov traditional in 
our lexicons ; but an (Uoaadpaxp-ia. 

Register, etc. 

Vale University. GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 



